CHEMISTRY  IN   AMERICA
ing the general guidance of the institution, he gave instruction and superintended the practical investigations of the students in chemistry, scientific agriculture, mineralogy, and geology.
He had just succeeded in establishing a thoroughly scientific institution upon a broad and enduring basis, and in convincing a sceptical public of the ultimate success of such a noble enterprise, when death cut short his work at the age of 36.
Charles M. Wetherill (1825-1871), of the University of Pennsylvania, wrote "On the Neutral Sulphates of Ethyl-oxide, Their Decomposition Products with Water," "Analysis of the Subsulphate of Cinchona," " Experiments with Ammonium Amalgam/' "On the Existence of the (so-called) Ammonium Amalgams," "Concretion from the Stomach of a Horse,'' "Molybdate of Lead," "Food of the Queen Bee/' "Mexican Honey Ant," "A New Apparatus for the Determination of Carbonic Acid," "Examination of Fusel Oil from Indian Corn,'' etc. He studied under Liebig.
In this connection a paragraph may be devoted to the Eogers brothers. Years ago there lived in Philadelphia an Irishman by the name of Patrick Eogers, who, in due course, graduated from the Medical School of the University of Pennsylvania, and practiced medicine on Lombard Street for a few years. He had four sons, "William B., Henry D., Eobert E., and James B. At a very early age they went South with their father, who was called to teach Chemistry in one of the medical colleges of Baltimore,
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